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PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING LATIN 

(Continued from page 60.) 

When the pupils begin reading their first Latin 
author, the more difficult constuctions must be taken 
up as they occur in the text. In assigning the ad- 
vance lesson the teacher should prepare the pupil 
for working out the translation by developing the 
new constructions as indicated above. These become 
apperceptive systems which may be called up when 
the same constructions occur again. Continue this 
until the pupil has enough examples to verify his 
conclusion and fix it in his mind. 

Next the ability to refer each construction to its 
proper class when it is found in a new sentence must 
be developed. The method of the teacher here is 
that of the deductive development lesson. Teach 
the pupil so to observe the combination of words in 
question that he can point out the essential elements ; 
for instance, a verb in the subjunctive introduced by 
ut. Let him consider all the classes to which such a 
clause can be referred. Let him criticize these classes 
in order and give "the reasons why the right one is 
the right one". In this way a language sense, an ap- 
preciation of the scheme of language, is developed as 
it can not be in a modern language learned for prac- 
tical use. 

An intensely thoughtful self-activity, a method of 
seeing constructions from a new point of view, of 
memorizing them by active recall and of developing 
precision and self-reliance, is the prose composition. 
Each lesson should have a definite aim which the 
pupil should know as well as the teacher; it should 
deal with two or three constructions only, and should 
present these in all possible combinations. The vo- 
cabulary should be familiar to the pupil and yet in- 
crease his store of words. An excellent device is 
the use of the words contained in the text read re- 
cently. The successive lessons should deal with one 
subject, for instance, the ablative case, until com- 
pleted. The uses of the case should be viewed as a 
whole; different uses fundamentally the same should 
be grouped and arranged under proper headings. 
In this way is continued the training in logic men- 
tioned above. 

A live interest grows out of subjects not formal, 
out of those which deal with-humanity and life. The 
pupil must see the use of all this effort and be re- 
warded for it. Translation of connected Latin must 
be begun at the earliest possible moment. The inter- 
est of the normal child in this in spontaneous. Its 
loss is generally due either to the pupil's utter lack 
of power to grasp the necessary principles and apply 
them or to the teacher's insistence on a long and tire- 
some drill in forms and syntax.. He should select 
a few definite points for discussion in each lesson, 
keeping, as nearly as the text will permit, to the 
same subject each day, for instance, uses of the ab- 



lative, until it is finished. At the same time, let the 
reading move on as rapidly as possible. 

For the same reason the choice of authors and of 
the order in which they are to be read is exceedingly 
important. The first texts must be simple, dealing. 
with the familiar and the concrete, and short enough 
to be finished quickly and so preserve their unity and 
give the pupil a sense of achievement. All the 
chosen literature must be interesting, not superfi- 
cially, but with an appeal which the skillful teacher 
may bring out; it must be varied and suited to the 
student's stage of development. To labor over the 
meaning of a passage only to find it not worth the 
trouble, is discouraging to the pupil and humiliating 
to the teacher. The authors must be characteristic, 
that is, represent truly Roman life, thought and char- 
acter, and they must stand for the best and noblest 
of these. 

The Viri Romae with its short and simple biogra- 
phies of the famous men of early Rome fulfills all 
the requirements of a first text. The narrative ap- 
peals to younger children. They can read a chapter 
in a short time. They get the spirit and the stern 
ethics of "the brave days of old". 

Professor Lodge, of Columbia University, in an 
article on the Vocabulary of High School Latin, 
proves that Caesar meets the requirements of a good 
Latin reading book more fully than any other Latin 
author. It is narrative; the vocabulary is concrete; 
the range of the vocabulary is narrow and is com- 
posed of words which will occur again and again in 
later Latin reading. The story is interesting because 
it is deeply significant in its relation to the history 
of ancient Rome and modern France. It is charac- 
teristically Roman and it is In certain chapters heroic. 
It will maintain its place after such books as Viri 
Romae. But its disadvantages should be overcome. 
It lacks variety and even the four books usually 
read are twice too long. Why not select the most 
interesting and vital campaigns, such as the Belgian, 
the war with the Veneti, the invasions of Germany 
and Britain, the Ariovistus incident, and devote the 
time thus gained to Ovid? The high school pupil 
should have as wide an experience as possible in 
Roman literature, if he is to realize that Latin was 
the language of a living people and to learn what 
sort of people they were. Ovid is the Roman Hans 
Andersen and the best introduction to Roman 
poetry. 

And now the pupil is ready for Cicero. How can 
he fully understand this many-sided man, who 
summed up in himself so much of Roman life and 
thought, if he is to read only the orations of the 
lawyer and the consul. Let him have a few of the 
letters and the Amicitia and see the social man and 
the philosopher. 

Last and best comes Vergil. By this time the 
grammar should cease to try the soul of the patient 
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toiler. He must learn a few new constructions, but 
they can be acquired with ease. Prosody should be 
a delight, just enough to hear the music of that 
"wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by 
the lips of man". The story is the important thing. 
Let the class revel in it. Let them hear its echoes in 
English literature. Make them see Aeneas and Dido 
with Roman eyes. Leave out the fifth book and 
read some Eclogues. 

This is all a four years' course can hope to do 
but a short history of Roman literature ought not 
to be omitted, if the pupil is to bring order out of 
chaos and close his course with a definite idea of the 
relation of these books to one another and to the 
development of Latin letters. 

How shall the teacher present these books to the 
class? How shall he conduct the reading of them? 
The story should be emphasized from the beginning. 
The teacher should give the historical setting; make 
it attractive and living; if possible, connect it with 
modern times. At suitable points let the pupil re- 
count the narrative as far as read. Let the class 
read and reproduce the excellent introductions which 
now accompany the best editions, as the information 
therein contained is needed to explain the text. Let 
the teacher supplement this with parallel references, 
maps and pictures. Let moral questions be discussed 
and the characters be condemned or acquitted. 

The pupil must acquire as speedily as he can the 
art of translating. The chief difficulty here is the 
word order. The pupil must learn to read Latin in 
the Latin word order according to the well-known 
method of Prof. Hale, but he must also, unless above 
the average, learn the mechanics of rendering that 
order into the English order. The second difficulty 
is the vocabulary. Here the teacher may help to 
build on the scanty list with which the beginner starts 
by a definite attempt to fix attention on the new 
words and their meanings. Making logical catego- 
ries, lists of synonyms, opposites, and derivatives, 
giving a taste of philology where the history of the 
word is clear; all these methods help by presenting 
the same thing from different points of view. 

Yet a third difficulty is to be met. What Latin 
teacher has not heard the jargon of English words 
and Latin idioms which Professor Lane has so aptly 
illustrated in his "Concerning a Youth Who Was 
Unable to Lie", which begins, "A certain father of 
a family to whom there was a sufficiently large farm, 
moreover a son in whom he especially rejoiced, gave 
this one for a gift on his birthday a little axe". 
With a class of average intelligence this difficulty is 
the easiest to overcome. Rouse good-natured criti- 
cism and rivalry in suggesting the best English 
translation ; read the whole lesson to the class in the 
best possible English ; read to the class such things 
as the skit above referred to, the contest for the 
essay prize in Sentimental Tommy and classic trans- 



lations such as Long's Aeneid. The class will soon 
appreciate keenly and be ambitious to succeed in this 
final step in translation. 

But when all has been said that can be said on 
method, important as it is — and it often means the 
difference between success and failure — only one- 
tenth (according to Home's estimate) of the prob- 
lem of education has been considered. The other 
nine-tenths are concerned with the personality of 
the teacher. "Personality", says Home, "is the spirit 
that unifies the attainments of a man; it is his atti- 
tude toward life, his point of view, his total char- 
acter". Of the elements which must make the per- 
sonality of a successful teacher, the first is an un- 
compromising and all-pervading honesty and fair- 
ness in word and deed. Children are keen readers 
of character whom no teacher can hope to deceive 
by a fair semblance of reality. For the same reason 
a teacher must truly love his work and his pupils, 
for love begets love and love makes hard tasks light. 
He must be enthusiastically convinced not only of 
the value of his subject as a whole but of the im- 
portance and interest of the bit which he has care- 
fully chosen for each individual lesson. His per- 
spective must be true and steady and so firmly based 
on a knowledge of principles that he cannot be in- 
duced to give way to discouragement and irritation ; 
and, lastly, the teacher must be well and happy in his 
school work with the happiness which has been de- 
fined as the consciousness of accomplishing success- 
fully something worth doing; happy in a chance to 
grow in ability through further study, and happy in 
a part of every day when he forgets he is a teacher. 
Through such a personality is the aim of education, 
the development of moral character, attained. Says 
Home, "The quandary of the school as to how to 
cultivate morality and religion without being able 
(in the nature of things,—) to teach them is solved 
through the provision of teachers with personalities 
worthy of imitation by the pupils. And the highest 
duty and privilege of the teacher is to be in whatso- 
ever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report what he is willing for his pupils to 
become". H. May Johnson 

Eastern High School, Washington, D C. 

REVIEWS 

Das Fortleben der Horazischen Lyrik seit der 
Renaissance. Von Eduard Stemplinger. Leip- 
zig: Teubner (1906). Pp. XVIII + 476. 
'Parallel passages' and 'Comparative literature' 
were among the chief interests of my first years of 
teaching. But recent attempts to philologize, sys- 
tematize and canalize these sources of class-room in- 
spiration will drive me to spend the remainder of my 
days in emending the commentators on Aristotle and 
making minor contributions to the doctrine of the 
Greek particles. It was inevitable. In an age of ma- 
chinery, wholesale methods, and index learning the 



